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Anti-Slavery Experience, 


“ Thought would destroy their paradise.”—Gray. 


It was a cold and cloudy morning, in the December of 1835, 
when I prepared to go forth on a mission, very far from de- 
lightful, as will appear before [ finish. The putting on of 
my cloak and bonnet occupied, at least, twice the usual 
time, and my collar, my scarf, and even my over-shoes, re- 
ceived a share of attention, to which they were, by no 
means, accustomed. Usuaily,a very few minutes suffice 
for the arrangement of my walking equipments, even when 
the place of the promenade is Washington Street, and its 
time from twelve till two.—I wish the obvious reason, worst 
of all, personal vanity, were the true one, but I fear that 
must be found in the ever recurring phrase of the Glenburn 
cottagers, “I winna be fashed,’’ language to which my 
very heart responds in many matters besides those of dress, 
But now, to my imagination, the very interests of Free- 
dom and Righteousness were connected with the smooth- 
ness of my ribbon and the frill of my cap; Truth seemed 
to rest for support on the fact whether indeed the starch- 
ing of my collar was clear starching, and Mercy to ask 
anxiously if there was nota pinch in my bonnet. 
mond’s anxiety hardly equalled mine. 

On one part of my dress, I felt it useless to waste either 
time or thoaght. No expenditures of either could 
preserve my stockings from the most unjust reprecen- 
tations, What availed it that they were white, and that 
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this was the | first time of we aring % ¢ I knew that through 
some optical delusion, they would appear to the gaze of 
nearly all my beholders both blue and ragged. 

I gave a last glance at my face, and in view of its pale- 
ness, pitied myself as kindly as if had been my neighbor 
—seized three or four ominous rolls of paper, mended my 
pencil, and rushed out of the house. As I hurried along 
the Mall, a very cold, cutting wind drove over it, but I 
heeded it not —“ Whistling to keep one’s courage up,” is 
a privih ge _— stly masculine, and was therefore to me un- 
available ; but I supplied its place by calling to mind sun- 
dry scraps of Anti-Slavery poetry—and as the severity of 
the weather had created a solitude around me, I even ven- 
tured to repeat them aloud. 

The meiancholy cadence of my own voice strengthened 
me, andas le yntered one of our most fashionable streets, I 
felt my composure return wonderfully. I rang at the door 
of a large handsome house, and was shewr into a large, 
handsome drawing-room. The lady of the mansion en- 
tered, and her courtesee astonished me. I forgot two im- 
portant facts, which, remembered, would have caused my 
astonishment to cease. Ist. She did not know the busi- 
ness on which | came—and secondly, as I had done jus- 
tice to my dress, it now returned me the favor by inspiring 
Mrs. W. with a kindly feeling, which expressed itself in 
sundry little civilities.. I seized the first pause, it was like 
pulling the strings of a shower bath. 

*T called, Madam, for the purpose of asking your sig- 
nature to a petition for the Abolition of Slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.”’ 

The tone of her voice, the expression of her face, the 
repose of her manner, changed as by magic. “Oh, no, in- 
deed! not on any condition, oh, no! oh no!” She could 
hardly assure herself that even these multiplied negatives 
rendered her saie. I rose, at once. but as I rose, she ex- 
claimed, “ Pray were you one of the ladies who were mob- 
bed, a month or two ago?” 


I answered in the affirmative,—and in a remark or two 
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from her, that followed, she seemed to consider: the fact, 
that I had been mobbed, so complete a justification of her 
refusal to sign the petition, that I felt emboldened to bear 
a testimony which was received with a mixtare of amuse- 
ment and wonder. 

A number of calls succeeded too similar to the one | 
have just described, to require further mention. There was 
such perfect sameness in the furniture of the various draw 
ing-rooms, such a very upholster shop look, such an ab- 
sence of almost every thing that could imply that their in- 
mates ever worked or read, (for the souvenir on the centre 
table go for nothing) that one specimen of a room would 
fairly represent the class, in the same way any well dress- 
ed woman, polite before ; she knew my business, a little 
frightened, and a little angry afterwards, might well enough 
represent the class who all turned a deaf ear to my request. 

One or two of my reminiscences, however, are sufficient. 
ly permanent to merit description. Some young ladies, 
whose initials, even, I will not venture to give, have several 
brothers uncommonly ill-formed, and silly, even in the eyes 
of the public, that constitute the gay Society of Boston. 
One of them, after studying the petition attentively, for a 
few minutes, told me, “* No; we think it best to leave mat- 
ters of such great importance as this to our brothers. They 
know, I am sure,.what is best to be done, and they wil! do 
all that is necessary.” 

Not feeling quite prepared to leave the cause of Freedom 
in those hands which the Misses ————thought so pre- 
eminently safe, entered the house of Mr L I rejoiced to 
see the master of the mansion on the sofa, for the ignor- 
ance and indifference of the women had been such that I 
felt for at least half woman kind as much contempt as a 
new organization minister affects to feel for the whole sex. 
Mrs L. sat in a rocking chair opposite her husband; as [ 
presented the petition, her husband held out his hand te 
receive it, and | then saw she was partially blind. 

“This lady has brought you a document of great im- 
portance, my dear,” said the gentleman. “ Shall J read it 
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to you?” She assented, and he ees ‘gan, ina tone of mingled 
ridicule and irony to read aloud, but as he continued, “the 
words “ wives torn from their husbands, mothers from their 
children” seemed strangely to interrupt his utterance. He 
slid in a parenthesis, “ For all this I am very sory.” But 
after he had finished and made sundry inquiries as to the 
number of subscribers obtained, the touch of grace vanish- 
ed and the man’s natural feeling returned. 


“Now, my good young lady, let me have a little talk 
with you. I really feel sorry to see you running about on 
such anerrand. I suppose you have heard of the Cru- 
saders, havnt’t you?” I assented. “ Weil, every body now 
a days laughs at the Crusaders; everybody thinks they 
were very ridiculous people: now you arte acting just like 
the Crasaders. Freeing the slaves is a perfect Crusade. 
I dare say all the things on this paper you have brought 
are true enougu; but only look at the matter reasonably. 
If it be our duty to be working for people as far off as the 
slaves, why, if we should succeed and free them, there 
would be half the world still in some difficulty or other, 
and the same reasons that make it right to help the slaves 
would bring all these other people on our hands; so you 
see,’ ended he, in a triumphant tone, “ it is no use for 
you to begin, for where are you to stop ?” 

I admitted the truth of a part of what he said, and add- 
ed that I supposed it was the duty of all Christians to la- 
bor for the annihilation of all suffering, during the whole 
of their lives, that to do this was one of the reasons for 
which they were sent into this world. 

A laugh on his part, and an avowal that we all had better 
manage our own affairs, and leave those of our neighbors, 
closed the interview. I met with but little of gross abnse. 
One lady turned me out of the house with mach violence of 
manner, declaring that I must mean to insult her. I found 
tiie solution of her conduct in the fact that she was, before 
marriage, a eoutherner, and a slave-holder. Another, the 
wife of a distinguished merchant, when some allusion was 
made to the sufferings of the slaves, exclaimed, “ It is alla 
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perfect farce!” and angrily left the room, leaving me stand- 
ing on the middle of the floor. Peace to the meinory of 
one amiable old lady, since dead, who, though the widow 
of a man once high in state, complimented me on my kind- 
ness in travelling so far as was the District of Columbi ia. 
I explained to her her mistake, and she replied, “ Why, I 
thought, my dear, as you was on ly trying to help the s slaves 
in the Distric t of Columbia, you must belong there; else, 
why dont you try to do some thing for the rest, as you say 
there isso many.” I again expl: ained, and she kindly said 
she would think about the matter r. One did not know 
what her husband would think about it, and a large major- 
ity coldly indicated that the whole subject of slavery being 
out of the appropriate sphere of women, was one io which 
they took no interest. I obtained but a single signature 
It was that of an intelligent looking gir!, w ho came to the 
door, and who anxiously asked what success 1 met. Mr. 
Harrison Gray Otis ushered me from the room with much 
empressment, and Lieut. Gov. Armstrong, as far as I could 
conjecture, from a sort of dumb show, told his wife not to 
give her name. 

One name, though obtained on another day, I judgewor- 
thy of mention here. A Rey. Dr.- high in the theological 
world, said to his wife, “Give your name, if you like, but 
make use of your own christian name, don’t use mine.” 
So it was written, Julia so and so, not Mrs. ————, which 
might have compromised the interests of an association 
which seems actively engaged in the work of raising more 
ministers to shut more pulpits. 

But let me parsue the uncomfortable remembrance no 
farther. I came home, weary and dispirited. All my tre- 
mors had subsided, but I felt so tired, so discouraged, and 
in fact, so amazed that women, to whom their own domes- 
tic ties were such objects of importance, should apparent- 
ly esteem those of others of no consequence at all. 

This was five years since, and1 have gone over the 
same work every year, in the interim. Slowly, very slow- 
iy has my success increased, and now, in 1840, so harden- 
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ed to the task have I become, that I shall present my peti- 
tion with as unbeating a heart as though it were a paper 
in aid of the Bunker Hill Monument. 

What has been the reason of my ill success? To two 
causes I would fain impute it. Ignorance on the subject 
of slavery in the first place, and in the second misappre- 
hension of their own individual responsibilities. Slavery 
is not sin and suffering, or if it be, their position as women 
absolves them from the labor of its removal. I cannot 
think that all who refuse even to ask for its extinction are 
hard hearted and selfish. Let us rather think that “ they 
know not what they do.” 

December 23, 1840. 


For the Monthly Offering. 
Progress of True Principles, 
BY L. M. CHILD. 


Reformers are exceedingly apt to become discouraged, 
because the truths they so earnestly seek to sustain are not 
advanced by the same agencies, and in the same way, they 
had expected. . They forget that an impulse once given to 
any truth, its effects go on widening, like circles in the 
river; and that the outer circles could not receive even the 
faint motion they have, without the central agitation. Thus 
itis with Anti-Slavery. Some are disappointed in their 
expectations, and find their hopes chilled, because the pre- 
judices of the community are more deeply seated than they 
imagined, and because the strong co-operative zeal, with 
which they began the work, has been weakened by secta- 
rian feuds. But let them not be discouraged, though after 
nine years of strenuous effort, and continual self sacrifice, a 
very small proportion of the property and standing of the 
community have come up to help them. Influences are at 
work where we see them not. Laws and customs are be- 
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coming in some degree perce ptibly mollified ; literature is 
more or less tinged with anti-slavery sentiments; men are 
every where more uncomfortable in their half disguised ef- 


forts to sustain a bad institution. These, anda thousand 


is 
other. remote influences, are provokingly gra , ua vend will 
cease altogether if we do not with a mighty e , keep up 


the central aritation, from which they desivel | their exist- 
ence. But if we do continue our efforts, the next generation 
will see these influences increasing in ten-fold ratio. Even 
now, under the change of sentiment we have already ef- 
fected, young slave-holders cannot, if they try their worst, 
grow up with such sentiments as characterize their fathers. 
Freedom is in the air, and they breathe it when they know 
it not. 

These remarks were suggested by an occurrence in one 
of the western towns of Massachusetts, during the last 
Spring. 

A fugitive slave who had let himself to a farmer, was 
one day at work in the fields, near the high-way, when his 
“ old boss,” (as he called his southern master) suddenly 
came within sight. With great trepidation he threw down 
his hoe, and seeped into the woods. Thinking it proba- 
ble that his master was travelling, and had p ut up at the 
hotel for a few days, he concluded “it was — for himself, 
meanwhile, to leave the town. He did so; but after eight 
or ten days returned and resumed his service with the 
farmer. A week of two passed without bringing any fresh 
eause of alarm, and he became unguarded. Turning a cor- 
ner ofa road rather suddenly, one day, he almost ran 
over a gentieman and lady, who proved to be his young 
master, with his wife leaning on his arm. They recog- 
nized each other at once; and the Southerner extencing 
his hand, said, very cord lially, “ Ah, Jack, is this you? I 
am glad to see you.” The slave, though really glad to 
see the young man looking well and happy, was some- 
what choked for utterance. But looking round and see- 
ing that they were alone, he formed the rapid conclusion 
that he could certainly clear himself, if any attempt - Wore 
made to seize him. So he shook hands « 
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the health of the family. ‘“ We are all well,” replied the 
young man, “and how are you doing? Do you get constant 
employment and good wages?’ “ Yes, master, | am doing 
very well indeed.” ‘lam glad to hear it, Jack. Stay 
where you are, and do the best you can. Keep out of your 
old master’s sight, and we will keep your secret; never 
fear. But you had better go away till the middle of next 
week, for we shall be in the neighborhood till then. Here 
is a little keepsake to remember us by. Mind and keep 
out of your o/d master’s sight; for father is trying hard to 
find you out. Good bye. God bless you, Jack.” ‘God 
bless you, master.” 

The young gentleman gave him a new silk handker- 
chief, and the lady a silver coin, which the grateful slave 
holds as sacred as did the ancients their household gods. 
He stood looking after them for a few moments with tear- 
ful eyes, and then turned to hide himself from his old 
master 





A Conversation. 


“ Have you seen John C. Gore’s deed ?” said a smooth 
looking gentleman to an elderly looking one, after they 
liad comfortably seated themselves in an omnibus. “O 
yes,” said he, and then followed some account of Mr. Gore’s 
peculiarities, and some remarks on the dimunition of the 
slave population, as it appears by the last census. Then 
Doct. Channing’s last work, “‘ Emancipation,” was talked 
of, then the abolitionists. “I do not think this is the time 
for agitating that subject,” said the smooth looking gentle- 
man. The old gentleman, whose head was white with 
age, and whose dress and conversation bespoke him a cler- 
gyman, answeged him thus: “ I remember an old saying,” 
said he, “ when you don’t know what to do, don’t do you 
know not what.’’ 
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Art thou a master in Israel? thought I, and know not 
the remedy for slavery? 

Said the first mentioned gentleman, “ the abolitionists 
exaggerate so much—they tell such horrible cruel stories, 
that you don’t know when to believe them.” The old man, 
who seemed to be ready to attach a tale to every remark 
that was made, told an instance of a Methodist clergyman, 
who was the owner of slaves at the South, and who treat- 
ed them kindly. Only think, a professed minister holding 
slaves and treating them kindly! And this told to deride 
abolitionists who maintain that the cruelty lies in slavery, 
not in the appendages or the treatment. 

Things seemed to be going on smoothly, and two other 
passengers had acquiesced in the conclusien that the two 
worthies had come to, namely, that slavery was not so 
bad after all, &. When the elderly gentleman pro- 
ceeded to state a clincher, as he evidently thought it. He 
said an abolitionist, who was conversing with a passenger 
on board of a steamboat about slavery, was proceeding to 
remonstrate against the enormities of slavery, when a 
very fine, intelligent looking lady, who was sitting by, 
spoke out and said, ‘“‘ why, sir, you thing that slavery is 
very bad; but I can tell you, sir, that my husband has one 
thousand slave communicants in his charch.” The com- 
pany appeared to regard this as a knock down rejoinder. 
I could restrain myself no longer, but, looking at the elder- 
ly gentleman, said, may I ask you a question, sir? “ Cor- 
tainly,” saidhe, “ What kind of treatment is it to make 
chattels and merchandize of one thousand members of the 
church?” “O, that,’ said he, “is another question.” I 
replied, I knew it; but it was a knock down question to 
his apology for the system of slavery. 


Extract from “ The Hour and the Man.” 
Free. 
Day after day passed on, and the prisoner found no 
change in his condition—as far, at least, as it depended on 
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his jailers.,_ ‘He was more ill as he became enveloped in 
the damps of the spring, and he grew more and more 
sensible of the comfort of being alone. Death by violence, 
however, did not come. 

He did not give over his concern for Mars Plaisir, be- 
cause he was glad of his absence. He inquired occasion- 
ally for the commandant, hoping that, if he could see Ru- 
baut, he might learn whether his servant was still a prison- 
er, and whether his release from this cell had been for 
freedom, or for a worse lot than he had left behind. There 
was no learning from Bellines, however, whether the com- 
mandant had returned to the fortress, or who was lieuten- 
ant if he had not. In the middle of April, the doubt. was 
settled by the appearance of Rubaut himself in the cell. 
He was civi!-—unusually so—but declared himself unable 
to give any information about Mars Plairsir. He had noth- 
ing more to do with his prisoners when they were once 
taken out of his charge. He had always business enough 
upon his hands to prevent his occupying himself with 
things and people that were gone by. He had delivered 
Mars Plaisir into proper care, and that was the last he 
knew ofhim. The man was well at that time—as well as 
usual, and pleascd enough to be in the open air again. 
Rubaut could remember no more concerning him ; in fact, 
had not thought of him again, from that day | to the present. 

“ And this is the kind of answer that you would give 
concerning me, if my sons should arrive hither in search 
of me some days after my grave had been closed ?” 

* Come, come! no foreboding!” said Rubaut, “ Fore- 
boding is bad.” 

«Tf my sons should present themselves—” proceeded 
Toussiant. 

“They will not come here—they cannot come here,” 
interrupted Rubaut. “ No one knows that you are here 
but some three or four who will never tell.” 

“ How !” thought Toussaint ; “ have they secured Mars 
Plaisir, that he shall never tell?” For the poor man’s 
sake, however, he would not ask this aloud. 

Rubaut continued: ‘The reason why we cannot have 
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the pleasure of giving you the range of the fortress is, that 
the First Consul thinks it necessary to keep secret the place 
of your abode—for the good of the colony, ashe says. With 
one of our own countrymen this sec Clusion might not be 
necessary, as the good people of the village could hardly 
distinguish features from the distance at which they are ; 
and they have no telescopes—no idea of playing the spy 
upon us, as we can upon them. They cannot distinguish 
features so high up—” 

“ But they could complexion.” 

“ Exacily so: and it might get abroad that some one of 
your color was here.” 


“ And if it should get abroad, and some one of my sons 
or my wife should come, your answer would be that you 
remember nothing. That you cannot charge your memory 
with persons and things that are gone by—that you have 
had prisoners of all complexions—that some have lived 
and some have died—and that you have something else to 


do than to remember what became of each. I hope, how- 
ever, and (as it would be for the advantage of the First 
Consul) I believe, that you would have the complaisance 
to show them my grave.” 

“Come, come! ne foreboding! Forboding is bad,” 
repeated Rubaut. 

Toussaint smiled and said, 

“What other employment do you afford me than that 
ef looking into the past and future, in order to avoid the 
present? If, turning from the sickening view which the 
past presents of the treachery of your race to mine, of the 
abuse of my brotherly trust in him by which your ruler has 
afflicted our hearts—if, turning from this mournful past, I 
look the other way, what do I see before me but the open 
grave ?” 

“ You are out of spirits,” said Rubaut, building up the 
fire. ‘ You wear well, however. You must have been 
Very strong in your bestdays. You wearextremely well.” 

“T still live; and that I do so is because the sun of my 
own climate, and the strength of soul of my best days, 
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shine and glow through me now, quenching in part even 
these damps. But I am old, and every day heaps years on 
me. However, I am as willing as you that my looking 
forward should be for others than myself. 1 might be able 
to forbode for France and for its ruler.” 

Rubaut folded his arms, and leaned, as if anxious to lis- 
ten, against the wall beside the fire ; but it was so wet that 
he quickly shifted his position—still, however, keeping, his 
eyes fixed on his prisoner. 

“ And what would you forbode for France and for her 
ruler?’ he asked. 

“ That my country will never again be hers. Her retti- 
bution is as sure as her tyranny has been great. She may 
send out fleet after fleet, each bearing an army; but the 
spirit of freedom will be too strong for them all. Their 
bodies will poison the air and choke the sea, and the names 
of their commanders, will, one after another, sink in dis- 
grace before they will again make slaves of my people in 
St. Domingo. How stands the name of Leclere at this 
moment in France ?” 

“Leclere is dead,” said Rubaut; repenting, the nex! 
moment that he had said so much. Toussaint saw this by 
his countenance, and inquired no farther. 

“ He is dead! and twenty thousand Frenchmen with 
him, who might at this hour have been enjoying at home 
the natural wealth of my country, the fruits of our indus- 
try. The time was when J thought you ruler and 1—the 
ruler, in alliance with him, of my race in St. Domingo— 
were brothers in soul, as we were apparently in duty and 
in fortune. Brothers in soul we were not, as it has been 
the heaviest grief of my life to learn. I spurn brotherhood 
of soul with one whose ambition has been for himself. 
Brothers in duty we were; and, if we should yet be broth 
ers in fortune—if he should fall into the hands of a strong 
foe—But you are saying in your heart,‘ No foreboding! 
Foreboding is bad.” 

Rubaut smiled, and said foreboding was only bad for the 
spirits; the First Consul’s spirits were not likely to be af- 
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fected by anything that could be said at Jovx. To pre- 
dict bad fortune to him was like looking for the sun to be put 
out at noonday ; it might pass the time, but would not dim 
the sun, 

“ So was it said of me,” replied the prisoner ; “ and with 
the more reason, because | made no enemies. My ene- 
mies have not been of my own making. Your ruler is mak- 
ing enemies on every hand: andalas! for him, if he lives 
to meet the hour of retribution! If he, like myself, should 
fall into the power of a strong foe—if he should pass his 
remaining days imprisoned on a rock, may he find more 
peace than [ should dare look for if I had his soul !” 

“ There is not a braver man in Europe, or the Indies 
either, than the First Consul.” 

“ Brave towards foes without, and sufferings to come. 
Bat bravery gives no help against enemies harbored with- 
in and evils fixed in the past. What will his bravery 
avail against the images of France corrupted, of Europe 
outraged, of the blacks betrayed and oppressed—of the 
godiike power which was put into his hands, abused to the 
purposes of tle devil !” 

“ But perhaps he would not view his affairs as you do ?” 

“Then would his bravery avail him no better. If he 
should be so blind as to see nothing higher and better than 
his own acts, then will he see no higher nor better hope 
than he has lost. Then will he suffer and die under the 
slow torments of personal mortification and regrets.” 

* You say you are sinking under your reverses. You 
say you are slowly dying.”’ 

“Tam. I shall die of the sickening and pining of 
sense and limb—of the wasting of bone and muscle. Day 
by day is my eye more dim and my right arm more feeble. 
But I have never complained of evils that the bravery you 
speak of would not meet. Have | ever said that you have 
touched my soul ?” 

Rubaut saw the fire in his eye, glanced at his emacia- 
ted hand, and felt that this was true. He could bear the 
conversation no longer, now that no disclosures that could 
serve the First Consul seemed likely to be made. 
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“ You are going’ ng?” said Toussaint. 

“ Yes, I looked in to-day, because I am about to leave 
the fortress for a few days.” 

“Tf you see the First Consul, tell him what I have now 
said; and add that if, like him, I had used my power for 
myself, he would have had a power over me which he has 
not now. I should not then have been here—(nay, you 
must hear me)—I should not then have been here, crushed 
beneath his hand; I should have been on the throne of St, 
Domingo—flattered, as he is, by assurances of my glory 
and security, but crushed by a heavier weight than that 
of his hand—by his image, as that of one betrayed in my 
infidelity to his country and nation. ‘Tell liim this; tell 
him that I perish willingly, if this consequence of my fidel- 
ity to France may be a plea for justice to my race.” 

“How people have misrepresented you to me!” said 
Rubaut, bustling about the cell, and opening the door, to 
call Bellines. “ They told me you were very silent—rarely 
spoke.” 

“hat was true when my duty was to think,” said Tous- 
saint. ‘ To-day my duty has been to speak. Remember 
that yours in fidelity to your ruler, is to repeat to him 
what I say.” 

“ More wood, Bellines,” said Rubaut, going to the door 
to give further direction in a low voice. Returning, he 
said, with some hurry of manner, thai, as he was to be ab- 
sent for two or three days, he had sent fc. such a supply of 
wood and flambaux as might last some time. More books 
should also be brought. 

“ When shall we meet again?” asked Toussaint. 

“JT don’t know. Indeed I do not know,” said the com- 
mandant, looking at his watch by the firelight. His pris- 
oner saw that his hands trembled, and that he walked with 
some irresolution to the door. 

* Au revior!” said Toussaint. 

Rubaut did not reply, but went out, leaving the door 
standing wide, and apparenttly no one to gard it. 

Toussaint’s heart beat at the thought that this might give 
him one more opportunity of being abroad in the daylight— 
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perhaps in the sun? He rose to make the attempt; but he 
was exhausted by the conversation he had held—the first 
for so long! His aching limbs failed him, and he sank 
down on his bed, from which he did not rise till long after 
Bellines had laid down his load and left the place. 

The prisoner.rose at length, to walk, as he did many 
times in the day, from corner to corner of his cell. At the 
first turn, by the door, he struck his foot against something, 
which he upset. It was a pitcher of water, which, witha 
loaf of bread, had been put in that unusual place. The 
sight was as distinct in the signification as a yawning grave. 
His door was to open upon him no more. He was not 
again to see a human face. The commandant was to be 
absent a while, and, on returning to find his prisoner dead. 

He used all means that he could devise to ascertain 
whether it were indeed so. He called Bellines from the 
door in the way which Billines had never failed to reply 
to since the departure of Mars Plaisir. Bellines did not 
come. He sang aloud, as he had never before ‘been allow- 
ed to sing, unchecked, since he entered the fortress. He 
now sang unchecked. The hour of the afternoon meal 
passed, and no one came. The evening closed, and no bolt 
Shad been drawn. The case was clear. 


The prisoner now and then felt a moment’s surprise at 
experiencing so little recoil from such a fate. He was 
scarcely conscious even of repugnance. His tranquility 
was doubtless owing, in part, to his having long contemplat- 
ed death in this place as certain; to life having now little 
left to make its countenance desir*sle; and to hiskn owing 
himself to be so reduced that the struggle could not be very 
long. But he himself believed his composure to be owing 
to another cause than any of these. 

“He who appointed me to the work of such a life as 
mine,” thought the dying man, “ is making its close easy 
to his servant. I would willingly have suffered to the ex- 
tremity of his will: but my work is done; men’s eyes are 
no lunger upon me ;I am alone with him; and He is pleas- 
ed to let me enter already upon my everlasting peace. If 
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often said, and as most men say, that looking back upon 
life from its close, it appears short as the time of the early 
rains? Instead of this, how long appear the sixty years 
that 1 have lived! How long, how weary now seems the 
life when I was a slave—though much was done and it 
was the schooling of my soul for the work preparing for 
my hand! My Margot! my children! how quiety did 
we then live, as if no change were ever to come, and we 
were to sit before our door at Breda every evening :ill 
death shovld remove us one by one! While I was coms 
posing my soul to patience by thought and by reading, 
how little did I dream that I was so becoming prepared to 
free my race—to reign, and then to die of cold and hunger, 
such as the meanest slave never knows! Then the next 
sight years of toil—they seem longer than all that went 
before. Doubtless they were lengthened to me, to make 
my weak powers equal to the greatness of my task ; for ev- 
ery day of conducting war and making laws appeared to 
me stretched out into a year. These late seasons of reverse 
have passed over more rapidly, for their suffering has been 
less. While all, even to Henri, have pitied me during 
these latter years, they knew not that I was recovering the 
peace which I shall now no more lose. It is true that I 
erred, according to the common estimate of affairs, in not 
making myself a king, and separating my country from 
France, as France herself is compelling her to separate at 
last. Itis truco I might now have been reigning there in- 
stead of dying here; and, what is worthy of medita- 
tion, my people might now have been laying aside their 
arms, and beginning a long career of peace. It might pos- 
siby have been so—but at what cost! Their career of 
freedom (if freedom it could then have been called) would 
bave begun in treason and in murder, and the stain would 
heve polluted my race forever. Now they will have free- 
dom still; they cannot but have it, though it is delayed. 


TO BE CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER, 
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